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Jennifer Reader - RBG Assistant Field Botanist - counting Bashful Bulrush plants 
(an Endangered Species) on the North Shore of Cootes Paradise. 
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Hamilton Fall Bird Count2002 


by Bill Lamond 

The 29th annual Hamilton Fall Bird 
Count (HFBC) turned out to be record- 
breaking; 143 species were observed 
besting the previous high of 142 spe¬ 
cies, set in 1991. Most parties reported 
above average numbers and diversity, 
which was definitely reflected in the 
final totals. Twenty-seven species had 
record-high tallies. These highs were 
somewhat surprising as the tempera¬ 
ture for October was below average, 
which, in theory, should have hastened 
migration leading to lower totals. 

Conversely, September tempera¬ 
tures were well above average which 
no doubt delayed migration. Also, the 
unusually cool May/June probably de¬ 
layed breeding for several species and 
therefore may have delayed migration. 
Lastly, although October temperatures 
were below average, we did not expe¬ 
rience any sustained cold weather such 
as was recorded on the prairies and 
nighttime lows in October were about 
average. Thus migration chronology 
appeared to be right on schedule for 
most species or even slightly behind. 

Count day was a very pleasant 
day to be outdoors. Temperatures were 
not too cold and winds 
were light, making ideal f 
conditions for observing • ____ 
birds. Unfortunately, it I ’ lt 

was a poor day for a *1^17 
hawk flight as the light } . _ r' P "' 

winds were southerly ^ 

and the sky was largely -_^ 

overcast. 

T-, ■ , , Greater White 

This year s count from 

produced 3 new species 
including eight Greater White-fronted 
Geese observed on the Grand River 
south of Caledonia by Barry Jones and 


Jim Heslop. Also new was the Wil¬ 
son’s Warbler observed by Mark 
Jennings at the Bronte Cemetery and 
the Sora observed at Van 
Wagner’s Marsh by Stu 
Mackenzie. This three 
species bring the cumula¬ 
tive HFBC 29-year 
species total to 233. 

Another notable as¬ 
pect of the 2002 count 
was the massive number Som fmm au 

of ducks observed. Count¬ 
ing conditions were ideal as Lake 
Ontario and Hamilton Harbour were 
essentially dead calm, which assisted 
counters and led to record counts of 13 
species of waterfowl. Some of the pre¬ 
vious records were not just broken, but 
were thoroughly shattered! Examples 
include: Black Scoter (3.69 times the 
previous-highest tally); Surf Scoter 
(3.35 times the previous-highest tally); 
Greater Scaup (2.40 times the previ¬ 
ous-highest tally); Ring-necked Duck 
(66% higher); Tundra Swan (50% 
higher); Canada Goose (43% higher); 
and Mallard (27% higher). Sparrows 
were also recorded in unusually high 
numbers. For example, on average, 12 
White-crowned 
Sparrows are re- 
■ - * corded on the HFBC, 

•" m-fn but his year 85 were 

„ recorded, 63% higher 

than the previous 
record.Similarly,Fox 
"'i l l ~ ^ Sparrows were 78% 

vious high. Abundant 
fronted Goose , 

: fo-Hnk.org species such as 

Dark-eyed Junco and 
White-throated Sparrows were also 
recorded in above average numbers. 


Other highlights of this year’s count 
were the second count records of King 
Eider and Yellow Warbler, fourth count 
records of Spotted 
Sandpiper and 
Lesser Black- 
backed Gull, fifth 
count records of 
Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, Red¬ 
eyed Vireo and 
Black-throated 

- .net Green Warbler, and 

sixth count records 
of Harlequin Duck, Black-legged Kit- 
tiwake, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher and 
Lincoln’s Sparrow. The over 300 East¬ 
ern Bluebirds seen was very 
encouraging; about half of these were 
recorded in the vicinity of the Mulligan 
Road bluebird trails and Don Wills must 
be congratulated for his impressive re¬ 
sults. Also of 
note were two : * 
dark-morph f 
Red-tailed _ 

Hawks (of the * ■ JjjT 

calurus or west- - 

ern race) that 
were reported. 

n„ P , u „ Wilson's Warbler from 

Une was the www son gbird C offee 

venerable Red- 

tail that has been returning to the same 
wintering site east of Paris for 18 years. 
The other bird was observed along 
Hwy #5 near Rock Chapel Road. 

On the flipside it was a poor year 
for finches with only 3 species re¬ 
corded. It is just not a finch year, well 
at least not yet anyways. Even in 
Algonquin Park at press time finch 
diversity was very low. 

Lastly, the effects of West Nile 
Virus on certain species must be dis- 
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cussed in light of the results of this 
year’s HFBC. There was a buzz in the 
birding community this past summer 
and fall with regards to American Crow 
numbers. Many observers were re¬ 
porting vastly reduced numbers. I 
myself found a dead crow and a very 
moribund individual this past summer 
despite minimal birding. I cannot re¬ 
member ever seeing dead or ill crows 
before (except for rare road kills). 
Something definitely was going on. This 
year’s count dramatically demonstrates 
the devastating effects of this virus on 
American Crows. The previous 10- 
year average count for American Crow 
on the HFBC was 3,208 (ranging from 
2,190 to 3,842). This year’s total was 
1,061 birds, one third of last year’s 
total. Several count participants noted 
the reduction of crows in their area 
with a few observers failing to record 
any crows at all! Blue Jay numbers did 
not show any decline based on the 
results of the HFBC, however, other 
species may have been affected. 
Black-capped Chickadee numbers 
were well down - the 2002 tally was 
only 61% of 2001 totals. Similarly, 
White-breasted Nuthatch numbers in 
2002 were 63% of 2001 totals. It will 
be very interesting to see what hap¬ 
pens to the above species in the next 
few years. 

2002 RESULTS: 

Area Covered: Selected areas 
within a 40.2 km radius of Dundurn 
Castle, Hamilton, Ontario, including: the 
Lake Ontario shoreline from Port 
Credit to Beamsville; the Conservation 
Areas of Binbrook, Burns, Felker’s 
Falls, Fifty Point, Mountsberg, Valens, 
Dundas Valley, and Spencer Gorge; 
Islay, Puslinch, Mohawk and Dunmark 
Lakes; Scotch Block Reservoir; Cootes 
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Paradise; Woodland & Holy Sepul¬ 
chre Cemeteries; Kings Forest; 
Esquesing and Frank Tracts; Bronte, 
Rattray, Middletown, and Van 
Wagner’s Marshes; Vanderliek Farm 
Pond; Waterworks Park; Green Lane 
Wetland (Paris), Brantford and Tom 
Howe (Hagersville) Landfills; Six Na¬ 
tions I.R.; Beverly Swamp; Hamilton 
Harbour; Windermere Basin; Mill, 
Milton Town & Tollgate Ponds; 
Smithville and Cainsville Sewage 
Ponds; Spring Valley, Stoney, Bronte, 
and Oakville Creek ravines; Red Hill 
and Hendrie Valleys; and the Grand 
River from Cayuga to Cambridge. 

Sunday. November 3. 2002 : 4:00 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Weather: Tempera¬ 
ture -2°C-0°C at dawn to a high of 
2-4°C. Largely 100% overcast, but oc¬ 
casional cloud breaks. Winds dead calm 
at dawn and very light from SW in 
afternoon. 105 observers in 51 parties. 
Total party hours: 331. 

Species : Underlined totals repre¬ 
sent record-high numbers. Numbers in 
brackets following underlined totals give 
the previous high count and the year. 
Underlined species require documen¬ 
tation for the Hamilton Bird Records 
Committee. 

Red-throated Loon 6; Common 
Loon 35; Pied-billed Grebe 11; Homed 
Grebe 27; Red-necked Grebe 125 (105- 
2000); Double-crested Cormorant 542 
(200-2001); Great Blue Heron 115; 
Black-crowned Night-Heron 4; Tur¬ 
key Vulture 5; Greater White-fronted 
Goose 8 (first count record-BJ,JH); 
Snow Goose 2; Canada Goose 13.071 
(9,116-1989) (1 “Richardson’s” race); 
Brant 2; Mute Swan 177 (149-1998); 
Trumpeter Swan 11 (not in official to¬ 
tal); Tundra Swan 307 (204-1996); 
Wood Duck 55; Gadwall 750; Ameri¬ 


can Wigeon 344; American Black Duck 
516; Mallard 6.209 (4,901-1993); Blue¬ 
winged Teal 1; Northern Shoveler 201; 
Northern Pintail 105; Green-winged 
Teal 1011 (990-1995); Canvasback 70; 
Redhead 191; Ring-necked Duck 1.028 
(621-2001); Lesser Scaup 3,426; 
Greater Scaup 33.459 (13,937-1993); 
King Eider 1; Harlequin Duck 2; Surf 
Scoter 296 (88-1985); White-winged 
Scoter 567 (261-1980); Black Scoter 
325 (88-1992); Oldsquaw (Long-tailed 
Duck) 22,209; Bufflehead 2,414; Com¬ 
mon Goldeneye 2,703; Hooded 
Merganser 593 (562-1993); Common 
Merganser 70; Red-breasted Mergan¬ 
ser 179; Ruddy Duck 712 (664-2001); 
Bald Eagle 2; Northern Harrier 13; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 18; Cooper’s 
Hawk 15; Northern Goshawk 3; Red¬ 
shouldered Hawk 3; Red-tailed Hawk 
331 (2 dark-morph (calurus or west¬ 
ern race)); Rough-legged Hawk 4; 
Golden Eagle 2; American Kestrel 106; 
Merlin 3; Peregrine Falcon 7 (4-1998); 
Ring-necked Pheasant 2; Ruffed 
Grouse 8; Wild Turkey 6; Sora 1 (first 
count record-SM); American Coot 482; 
Killdeer 92; Greater Yellowlegs 21; 
Lesser Yellowlegs 23; Spotted Sand¬ 
piper 1; Sanderling 8; Semipalmated 
Sandpiper 2; White-rumped Sandpiper 
6; Pectoral Sandpiper 69; Dunlin 1,229; 
Wilson’s Snipe 15; American Wood¬ 
cock 1; Bonaparte’s Gull 130; 
Ring-billed Gull 7,992; Herring Gull 
1,455; Lesser Black-backed Gull 2; 
Great Black-backed Gull 135; Black¬ 
legged Kittiwake 1; Rock Dove 2,253; 
Mourning Dove 1.832 (1,732-1997); 
Eastern Screech Owl 23; Great Horned 
Owl 16; Long-eared Owl 3; Short¬ 
eared Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 42; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 39 (34-1999); 
Downy Woodpecker 297; Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker 72; Northern Flicker 86 
(54-1994); Pileated Woodpecker 8; 


Eastern Phoebe 9; Northern Shrike 6; 
Blue-headed Vireo 1; Red-eved Vireo 
1; Blue Jay 1,121; American Crow 
1,061; Horned Lark 144; Tree Swal¬ 
low 65; Black-capped Chickadee 1,423; 
Tufted Titmouse 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch 166; Red-breasted Nuthatch 
13; Brown Creeper 57; Carolina Wren 
22; Winter Wren 33; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 535; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 165 
(131-1995); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 1; 
Eastern Bluebird 328 (204-1998); Her¬ 
mit Thrush 35; American Robin 10.388 
(5,153-1997); Gray Catbird 4; North¬ 
ern Mockingbird 64; Brown Thrasher 
2; European Starling 50,394; Ameri¬ 
can Pipit 540; Cedar Waxwing 2,385; 
Orange-crowned Warbler 1; Yellow 
Warbler 1; Yellow-rumped Warbler 
124; Black-throated Green Warbler 2; 
Palm Warbler 4; Wilson’s Warbler 1 
(first count record-MJ); Common 
Yellowthroat 3; Eastern Towhee 1; 
American Tree Sparrow 764; Chip¬ 
ping Sparrow 12 (7-1979); Field 
Sparrow 7; Fox Sparrow 157 (88-1997); 
Song Sparrow 196; Lincoln’s Sparrow 
1; Swamp Sparrow 38; White-throated 
Sparrow 682 (635-1983); White- 
crowned Sparrow 85 (52-1997); 
Dark-eyed Junco 2,206; Snow Bunting 
290; Northern Cardinal 468; Red¬ 
winged Blackbird 17,185; Eastern 
Meadowlark 8; Rusty Blackbird 2.476 
(1,878-1987); Common Grackle 1,967; 
Brown-headed Cowbird 203; Purple 
Finch 10; House Finch 842; American 
Goldfinch 1,078; House Sparrow 1,939. 

Total: 143 species: 

208 467 individuals . 

Count Period Birds (seen day be¬ 
fore or day after count but not on 
count day): Hudsonian Godwit, North¬ 
ern Saw-whet Owl. 

Observers: Glenn Barrett, Kim 


Barrett, Don Barnett, Glenn Barnett, 
John Bennett, Hazel Broker, Duane 
Brown, Jim Burrell, Ken Burrell, Mike 
Burrell, Mike Cadman, Jerry Chappie, 
Barb Charlton, Michael Clark, Jim 
Cram, Mark Cranford, Bill Crins, Tom 
Crooks, Bob Curry, Glen Davies, 
Karen Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, Jerry 
Dixon, Rob Dobos, Dave Don, Jim 
Dowall, Bruce Duncan, Cheryl 
Edgecombe, Gavin Edmondstone, Jill 
Elliott, Lois Evans, Luke Fazio, Chris 
Gardiner, Denys Gardiner, Fraser 
Gibson, Alex Gray, Don Hamilton, 
Lenore Hamilton, Andy Hampton, John 
Hannah, Jim Heslop, Derek Hitchens, 
Shela Hitchens, Brandon Holden, Jean 
Iron, Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, 
Elizabeth Kilvert, Ursula Kolster, Bill 
Lamond (compiler), Joyce 
LeChasseur, Bob Leroux, Dennis 
Lewington, Gwen Lewington, Corey 
Lewis, Sharon Lewis, Rick Ludkin, 
Ron Luft, Rudi Luft, Wolfgang Luft, 
Stu Mackenzie, George Mann, Brian 
McHattie, Bill Mcllveen, Irene 
Mcllveen, Kevin McLaughlin, Don 
McLean, Gerard McNaughton, Doug 
McRae, Anthony Miller, Kris Mroz, 
George Naylor, Jean Niskanen, Rose 
Petersen, Brian Pomfret, Marlene 
Pomfret, Mary Pomfret, Norm 
Pomfret, Valeri Potter, Jim Pringle, 
Kayo Roy, Glenda Slessor, Anna- 
Marie Smith, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, 
Paul Smith, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, 
George Thomas, Tom Thomas, M. van 
Twest, Rohan van Twest, S. van 
Twest, T. van Twest, Rob Waldhuber, 
Jim Watt, Reinder Westerhoff, Angie 
Williams, Ken Williams, Don Wills, Bill 
Wilson, Heather Wilson, Taras 
Wiwczaruk, Dave Wood, Brian Wylie, 
Brian Wyatt. (Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club, South-Peel Naturalists’ Club, 
Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists, 
Guelph Field Naturalists), m 
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Royal Botanical Gardens' 
Programs of Interest to 
Naturalists 

RBG offers over 200 courses each 
year. For a full listing, see the Public 
Programs Calendar or check 
www.rbg.ca/grograms. 


THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT 
WINTER TREES 

Saturday, January 25; 1 to 4 p.m. 
at the Nature Interpretive Centre. 
Members: $21; Public: $25. Maximum 
20. Registration deadline January 16. 


FEED THE BIRDS, TUPPENCE 
A BAG 

Sunday, January 26; 2:00 to 4:00 
p.m. at the Nature Interpretive Cen¬ 
tre. Members: $5/person (Family 
membership rate $18 for parents and 
dependent children); Public: $7/person 
(Family rate $24). Maximum 25. Reg¬ 
istration deadline January 16. 


SEEDY SATURDAY 

Saturday, February 1; 10:00 a.m. 
to 3:00p.m. at RBG Centre. Members: 
$3; Public: $5 (children 12 and under 
free). Registration is not necessary. 
Admission is payable at the door. 


INTRODUCTION TO BIRD¬ 
WATCHING 

Mondays, February 3, 10; 7:00 to 
9:00 p.m. and Saturday and Sunday, 
February 15,16; 8:00 to 11:00 a.m. at 
the Nature Interpretive Centre. Mem¬ 
bers: $75 ($99 with text); Public: $85 
($109 with text). Maximum 25. Regis¬ 
tration deadline January 24.§|| 
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Emergency Action Against Asian Carp Invasion 

by Jennifer Day, International Joint services amounting to $50,000. Working “The specter of ... Asian carp in the 

Commission through the International Joint Commis- Great Lakes has motivated our coali- 


CHICAGO, IL-Three United States sion and the Great Lakes Fishery 
federal agencies, the International Joint Commission, the United States Depart- 

Commission, and the Great Lakes Fish- ment °f State provided $170,000 last 

ery Commission have joined together to August to assist in efforts to combat the 
defend against an invasive species threat car P migration, $100,000 of which will be 

to the Great Lakes region by providing applied to the purchase backup power 

emergency funds to help prevent the hardware. 

spread of Asian carp. The funds were Asian carp are a signifi- 

made available to supply 
backup power hardware 
for an electrical barrier 
on the Chicago Sanitary 
and Ship Canal. This bar¬ 
rier is the first (and 
currently, only) line of 
defense against the Asian ^fbaZnyaouk of the Great Lakes region, 
Carp. These fish are extremely which is similar to their native east- 



L *4 cant threat to the Great Lakes 
■HI because of their size, fecun- 
dity, and ability to consume 
•large amounts of food. Asian 
carp can grow to 100 pounds 
ymt and up to four feet long. They 
llli are well suited to the climate 


tion of government agencies to act 
swiftly. We have learned from hard 
experience the environmental and 
economic havoc caused in the Great 
Lakes by aquatic invasive species 
such as zebra mussels, sea lamprey, 
and round gobies. The latest threat 
from Asian carp underscores the se¬ 
rious problems posed by invasive 
species and the urgent need to pre¬ 
vent further introductions. The Great 
Lakes simply cannot afford another 
aquatic invasion.” 

“Fortunately, we do have a first 
line of defense against the Asian carp 
invaders,” said Brigadier General 
Steven R. Hawkins, commander of the 


prolific, are rapidly advancing up the Mis¬ 
sissippi River toward the Great Lakes 
via the canal, and threaten the biological 
integrity of the Great Lakes. The hard¬ 
ware will ensure that a power outage will 
not allow these carp to invade the Great 
Lakes. This action marks an unprec¬ 
edented example of speed and 
cooperation by agencies and stakeholders 
as they respond in real time to the migra¬ 
tion of an invasive species. 

“The Great Lakes benefit millions of 
Americans and Canadians who rely on 
them for food, water, recreation, and 
livelihoods,” said Ambassador Mary Beth 
West, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State. “If Asian Carp migrate into the 
Great Lakes, they could significantly 
threaten this shared natural resource.” 
Purchase and installation of backup power 
hardware for the electrical barrier is ex¬ 
pected to cost $300,000. The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency pro¬ 
vided $150,000 for this purpose and the 
Corps of Engineers contributed in-kind 


em hemisphere habitats. If they entered 
the system, they could become a domi¬ 
nant species in the Great Lakes. 

Two species of Asian carp-the Sil¬ 
ver and the Bighead 
Carps-escaped into the Missis- 
sippi River from southern 
aquaculture facilities in the ^ 

1980s and significantly expanded F* 

their range during large floods > 
in the early 1990s. Steadily, the 
carp have made their way northward, 
becoming the most abundant species in 
some areas of the Mississippi, out-com¬ 
peting native fish, and causing severe 
hardship for the people who fish the 
river. The Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal connects the Mississippi River to 
the Great Lakes. The canal feeds into 
the Des Plaines River; currently, the carp 
are in the Des Plaines River, approxi¬ 
mately 50 miles from Lake Michigan. 

G. Tracy Mehan, III, Assistant 
Administrator for Water at the Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency, stated, 


Great Lakes and Ohio River Division, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. “In 
April, 2002, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers completed construction of 
an electrical fish barrier. The barrier 
was designed as a 
IjMML demonstration project 

to study the effective- 
ness of preventing 
■*% v: migration of species 
Bighead Carp from between the Missis- 

v.state.ia.us . . , . T ■ ■ 

sippi and Great Lakes 

watersheds. The barrier uses electric¬ 
ity to repel fish and hopefully will 
prevent fish passage. Because the bar¬ 
rier relies 6n electricity, we were 
concerned that a simple power outage 
could allow Asian carp to sneak past. 
The emergency funds from the federal 
and binational partners have allowed 
the Corps to purchase the backup gen¬ 
erator we need to ensure an unbroken 
supply of power to the barrier.” To 
date, Silver and Bighead Carp have 
not been sighted upstream of this 
barrier. 
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Kenya's Kakamega Forest Reserve 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 
When most people think of Kenya, 
they picture Acacia trees dotting the 
dry grasslands, home to zebra, elephant 
and lion. This is how Kenya markets 
itself, and it is the landscape you’ll 
likely see if you take a safari through 
one of the national parks. 


Tucked away in the southwest part 
of the country, though, is a tropical 
rainforest remnant from the Pleistocene 
era. Some 15,000 years ago, the great 
forests of 
western and 
central Af¬ 
rica expanded 
eastward when 
climate change 
resulted in in- 
' %s creased rainfall. 

Five thousand 
years later, as 
the climate be- 
Btue-headedBee-eater came drier again, 
fromwww.eadham.edu the area of rain . 

forest shrank. Forest clearing and 
timber harvesting by humans since then 
have reduced the Guineo-Congolian 
rainforest to fragments scattered across 
Uganda and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo (formerly Zaire), with only 
the Kakamega Forest remaining in 
Kenya. 


According to Kakamega Forest: 
The Official Guide, published in 1994 
by the Kenya Indigenous Forest Con¬ 
servation Programme, the forest covers 
an area of 240 square kilometres at an 
altitude of 1500-1700 metres. The ba¬ 
salt, phenolite and ancient gneiss 
bedrock has formed “moderately-fer- 
tile” overlying clay-loam soils. As it is 
situated only about 50 kilometres north 
of the equator, the temperatures do not 


stray much from the average 27 de¬ 
grees Celsius high and 15 degrees 
Celsius low. The distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of the area is its relatively abundant 
rainfall, over 2000 millimetres annu¬ 
ally. Most of this rain falls between 
April and November, and we witnessed 
the characteristic heavy afternoon 
downpours and accompanying thun¬ 
derstorms! The Kakamega watershed 
eventually drains southwest into Lake 
Victoria. 

The forest is a sanctuary for plants 
and animals, between 10% and 20% 
of which are unique in Kenya. We 
visited in October, which is a good 
time to catch butterflies and migrating 
birds. Indeed, some of the more than 
400 recorded butterfly and moth spe¬ 
cies flitted about almost everywhere 
we went; while they were more abun¬ 
dant in the clearings, we encountered 
the smaller ones even in the densest 
forest. Though we admired the beauti¬ 
fully-coloured swallowtails, we didn’t 
see the endemic Euphaedra rex or 



Mitesella kakamega. 


The forest itself is a dense tangle 
of trees and shrubs. The understory is 
dominated by Dracaena while 


M aes ops is 
eminii and 
An in geria 
altissima (true 
to its name) 
tower over the 
canopy. As I 
didn’t have one 
of the HNC’s 
experts to guide 
me, I didn’t 



even attempt to identify any of the 60 


or so species of fern! 


My favourite trees were definitely 
the figs. Many of them begin life as 
epiphytes, sprouting from seeds 
dropped in the forks of trees by birds 
(in fact, the seeds of some figs can 
only germinate after passing through 
an animal’s digestive tract). They send 
aerial roots down to the ground, which 
gradually grow large enough to smother 
the host tree’s trunk (hence the name 
“strangler fig”). A Ficus lutea was 
the largest tree we came across. It 
measured some 45 metres in height, 
and was 10 metres in circumference 
about 20 feet above the ground, where 
its roots began spreading over a much 
wider area, in all directions. The tree 
was likely some 500 year old. Among 
other interesting figs were Ficus 
exasperata, with its sandpaper-like 
leaves, and Ficus sycomorus, which 
bears such a resemblance to our North 
American Sycamore that we noticed it 
immediately. Unfortunately for the for¬ 
est’s other trees, if the figs don’t 
strangle them, the Boa Constrictor Vine 
is ready to try! 
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Some 330 bird species have been 
recorded in ^^Kakamega. The 
resident birds ^®Wattest to the forest’s 
West African origins, including spe¬ 
cies such as the Great Blue Turaco 
(Corythaeola cristata ), Blue-headed 
Bee-eater ( Merops muelleri) and 
Brown-eared Woodpecker 

(Campethera caroli). We saw sev¬ 
eral flycatchers, including African 
Dusky ( Muscicapa adusta ), African 
Paradise ( Terpsiphone viridis), 


11 species of frog and toad, 8 species 
of lizard (including chameleons, geckos 
and skinks) and 33 species of snake, 
most of which are large and poison¬ 
ous! Interestingly, many of the cobra 
and viper species in Kakamega are 
also more typical of the other side of 
the continent. Despite the fact that I 
was hoping not to encounter any of the 
deadly snakes, I was saddened to learn 
that the shrinking forest habitat has put 
the arboreal Gold’s Cobra 


Retail Discount Ends 

byJimStollard, Treasurer 
For the past year and a half, our 
Club has had an arrangement with sev¬ 
eral retailers in Hamilton, Burlington 
and Dundas that allowed Club mem¬ 
bers to obtain a 10% discount on 
selected items sold. 

Recently, I attended a seminar 
given by the Canada Customs and Rev¬ 
enue Agency (CCRA) on the topic of 


Dusky Blue ( Muscicapa comitata) 
and Wattle-eye ( Platysteira 
cyanea). The highlight of the day 
was the mimic response that 
local guide, Solomon Kitaa, 
able to solicit several times 
from a Blue-shouldered 
Robin Chat ( Cossypha i 
cyanocampter) imitating 
the monkey-eating Crowned 
Eagle’s call! 

Despite this vocal sign of danger, 
we were treated to some great views 
of both Blue and Red-tailed monkeys 
(Cercopithecus mitis and C. ascanius, 
respectively) feeding in the trees. 
Kakamega is also home to the /n\ 
only one of the three remaining 
populations of De Brazza’s mon- 
key in Kenya that is 
considered healthy. Unfor- j yrpB 
tunately, my hopes of 
seeing a bushpig, duiker or IK 

mongoose went unrewarded, and IM 

we had no better luck spotting fl 


(Pseudohaje goldii ) on the endan¬ 
gered species list, and has likely 
iped out the endemic Kaimosi 
Blind Snake ( Typhlops 
lineolatus), which hasn’t 
:n sighted in 
years. 

Parts of the 
forest 
protected, 
northern 

National Reserve man- ^ 
aged by the Kenyan Wildlife 
Service and a southern Forest Re¬ 
serve managed by the Forestry 
Department. However, the rainfor¬ 
est is also a source of food, fuel, 
building material and medicine for 
the Luhya people who live in the 
} area. Members of the vol- 

unteer Kakamega 
Biodiversity Conserva- 
tion Association are 
Sr attempting to reconcile these 
often conflicting goals through 


charities and taxes and learned that 
we are not allowed to offer this benefit 
to our members while also providing 
tax receipts for membership dues. The 
CCRA only allows tax receipts for 
membership dues as long as there is no 
benefit of membership other than at- 
^ tending meetings and 
receiving a newsletter. 
\ 1/4 SB Obtaining a discount at a 
retail store is considered 
a benefit and as such, 
i. iX'yS. precludes the Club 
1HI ' from issuing tax re- 
ceipts for membership 
k dues. Because tax receipts for 
membership dues benefits the ma¬ 
jority of our members, the Board has 
decided to discontinue the arrangement 
with the retailers. They have been in¬ 
formed of our decision and can no 
longer be expected to honour HNC 
membership cards with the discount. 

Tax receipts for donations 
made above the basic member- 


Kakamega’s Flying Squirrel 
(Anomalurus derbianus ) 
A than I’ve had along the 
■I Niagara Escarpment! 

Though we 
didn’t spot any 
reptiles or am- 
y ■vdZB phibians, the 

forest is home to some 


education programs for residents, 
which are funded by the 
fees paid by visitors v 

for their guided walks. 

Given that some ex- 
perts have predicted the jj&A 
forest’s destruction in as few 
as 25 years, let us hope their 
efforts are successful. 


ship amount are not affected 
by this situation and will be 
issued as usual in February 

■k We will make an 

announcement shortly 
I concerning the issuing of 

tax receipts for member¬ 

ship dues in 2003. ^ 
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Why Science at RBG Matters to You 


by Louise Unitt 

As a Wood Duck reader, there’s a 
good chance you’ve spent time roaming 
RBG properties, whether to watch a 
Great Blue Heron swoop over the 
Hendrie Valley boardwalk, to check out 
the Tree Swallow (and Eastern Blue¬ 
bird) colony along the North Shore Trails, 
or perhaps to savor intoxicating fra¬ 
grances that waft through the Rose 
Garden. Some of us have been treated to 
views of Swamp Sparrows at the Wil¬ 
lows, others privileged to see an American 
White Pelican floating over the waters of 
Cootes Paradise. The December HNC 
meeting provided us with an opportunity 
to put a face to RBG, in the person of 
guest speaker Patrick Colgan, the RBG 
Director of Research and Natural Lands. 

At the outset, our speaker acknowl¬ 
edged two RBG staffers for their 
contributions to the evening: Tys 
Theysmeyer who prepared the 
Powerpoint presentation, and Marg 
Walton who ran the projector. Dr. Colgan 


RBG owns an unusual amount of 
natural land for a botanical garden. In its 
FAQ section, the RBG web site states 
that it consists of 150 hectares of “culti¬ 
vated areas” and 950 hectares of 
“managed wilderness and wetland ar¬ 
eas.” This happy circumstance may have 
fostered the emergence of conservation 
and ecological stewardship as significant 
themes in its programming. 

Dr. Colgan expressed satisfaction 
with the government bill that covers RBG 
as an institution. The legislation provides 
a mandate for undertakings such as re¬ 
search, development of living collections, 
maintenance of nature preserves, and 
protection of specific flora and fauna. 
RBG is also charged with the prepara¬ 
tion and distribution of publications. These 
range from peer-reviewed and scientific 
reports to Pappus, a magazine for the 
general public. RBG serves as an infor¬ 
mation source by developing resources 
such as herbaria and libraries, and co¬ 
operates with other institutions. 


interpretation of the plant world and the 
development of public understanding and 
appreciation of the relationship between 
the plant world, humanity and the rest of 
nature.” 

Dr. Colgan went on to enumerate 
various functions within the organiza¬ 
tion, and to list current projects. I’ll 
touch briefly on each of the areas he 
mentioned. 

GIS (Geographic Information Sys¬ 
tems) is an important means of obtaining 
information on elevation, soil type, etc. 
This function operates under the direc¬ 
tion of GIS Coordinator Margaret Walton. 
The herbarium is a regionally important 
reference collection of plants. Carl 
Rothfels and volunteers take care to main¬ 
tain specimens in good condition and 
ensure that associated data are readily 
available to the public. Information is 
frequently exchanged with other herbaria 
to which it is linked. The library provides 
a home for the Canadian Centre for 
Historical Horticultural Studies. 


then laid out the “terrain” of the evening: 
to outline the science that is done at RBG 
and to explain its importance. RBG in¬ 
corporates three principal elements, of 
which the horticultural is the best known 
- the Gardens are home to major botani¬ 
cal collections, including roses, lilacs 
and irises. According to the RBG 
web site, there are fifty collections, , 
including 40 000 plants of 8 000 I 
different kinds. 

Another element is environ- Sjjjfe? 5 
mental education and outreach, j 
much of it geared towards children : 

The third element, and the one for 
which Dr. Colgan is responsible. TtC 1 *. 
comprises activities in science and H 
conservation. 


RBG is truly a “living museum.” Its 
mission statement is “to be recognized in 
Canada and throughout the world for our 
unique contribution to the collection, re¬ 
search, conservation, exhibition and 






Aerial View of the Arboretum and Cootes Paradise 
from RBG Collections 


In its stewardship of natural lands, 
RBG receives assistance from other 
agencies, including the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists’ Club (in matters of trail use and 
bird watching) and conservation authori¬ 
ties. A major component is the 
ongoing monitoring of plants & ani¬ 
mals. Wildlife Biologist Brian 
Pomfret is involved with monitor¬ 
ing turtles and snakes, among 
others. Systematics is concerned 
,/ > • with plant classification. Taxono- 
! mist Dr. Jim Pringle is an invaluable 
resource for ensuring the accu- 
racy of species identifications. One 
gsfji| of the projects in the biodiversity 
category is a Wood Poppy study. 
The federal government often con¬ 
tracts Dr. David Galbraith, 
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Coordinator of the Botanical Conserva¬ 
tion Office, for his expertise on natural 
issues. 

The conservation of rare species is 
crucial in our area, where human 
populations have placed so many plants 
and other organisms in jeopardy. South¬ 
ern Ontario and Southern B.C. have the 
largest proportion of endangered species 
in the country. This ominous situation has 
spurred the creation of a number of re¬ 
covery plans, under the direction of Field 
Botanist Carl Rothfels. 

Project Paradise was initiated to re¬ 
store Cootes Paradise to its original 
richness, and is a key element of the 
Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan. 
The project is addressing the problem of 
stressors on the marsh. The Fishway has 
been valuable in excluding carp, thus 
setting native plants and animals on the 
path to recovery. The fish community is 
beginning to redevelop its earlier abun¬ 
dance. Fisheries Biologist Tys 
Theysmeyer conducts tours of the 
Fishway (carp barrier) so that the public, 
and schoolchildren in particular, can un¬ 
derstand the problems and the process. 

Plantwatch is a national association 
of volunteers working under the auspices 
of Environment Canada and other spon¬ 
sors where volunteers collect standard 
information on plant phenology. This work 
provides valuable insights into climate 
change. RBG also created Green Legacy 
- a traveling exhibit of Canada’s native 
plants. Operating in co-operation with 
the Canadian Museum of Nature, it is 
currently at the Montreal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, and is scheduled to come to 
Hamilton in a couple of years. 

RBG is connected to many external 
networks, both nationally and interna¬ 
tionally, and much of its science has 
international impact. It maintains rela¬ 


tionships with other botanical gardens, 
the conservation community and the aca¬ 
demic community (University of Guelph 
and McMaster University in particular). 
RBG also sustains a relationship with 
governmental scientific and conservation 
agencies. 

One way to answer the question of 
“why science matters” is to use quantita¬ 
tive criteria - the number of hectares 
restored, grants awarded, papers pub¬ 
lished, awards received, and the like. Dr. 
Colgan uses the term “instrumental meas¬ 
ures” to describe the impact that science 
brings to bear upon human well-being. 
Biodiversity is vital for food production 
and pharmaceutical development, upon 
which we depend. By combating the 
four horsemen (disease, famine, death 
and war), science can ameliorate the 
human condition. 

Thus, Dr. Colgan focuses on the 
contribution of science as a cultural force. 
Of special concern to him are the values 
intrinsic to science: discovery, understand¬ 
ing, and wonder. The role of botanical 
gardens in reflecting Good, Truth and 
Beauty makes them significant cultural 
institutions. Based on a quotation of Marx 
- “our task is not only to study the world 
but to change it” - Dr. Colgan is of the 
opinion that there is “a good deal of 
Marxist activity” at RBG. 

RBG’s funding picture has 


lecture with a quiz. There were nine fill- 
in-the-blank questions, each furnishing 
date and location clues. Most dealt with 
extinctions, discoveries and the estab¬ 
lishment of parks and gardens. A sample: 
What died in Cincinnati on February 2, 
1918? The last Carolina parakeet. Dr. 
Colgan cannily inserted references to 
both his organization and ours. What was 
legislated into being in Hamilton in 1941? 
RBG. What was founded in Hamilton on 
May 8, 1919? The Hamilton Bird Pro¬ 
tection Society, more familiar to us as the 
HNC. Winners were rewarded with the 
hefty (so I’m told!) chocolate bars that 
Dr. Colgan flung to the well informed. 

At the close, HNC Vice-President 
Brian Wylie advised the membership that 
our Club has made a $5000 donation to 
an RBG restoration of the Long Valley 
Brook Marsh in the North Shore. The 
wetland areas are being recontoured to 
lower the water levels and thus discour¬ 
age growth of an invasive alien species: 
European Manna Grass. Earth from the 
dredging work has been piled up to cre¬ 
ate several hummocks and a large central 
knoll. The improved habitat will encour¬ 
age the rehabilitation of the native plant 
community. Eventually, the knoll and 
hummocks will be replanted with native 
species. Also in the plans are an inter¬ 
pretive point and lookout, to be connected 
to shore by means of a boardwalk, jjp 


changed drastically over the past 
ten years. At that time, it was 
funded mainly through munici¬ 
pal and provincial grants. Today, 
a good deal of its income must 
be earned - derived from ad¬ 
mission fees, proceeds from 
plant sales, room rentals and 
The Gardens’ shop, as well as 
through a grants program. 

Dr. Colgan wrapped up his 



Boardwalk in Hendrie Valley from RBG Collections 
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Where Have All the Birds Gone? 


by Glenda Slessor 
"I’m a retired senior living in 
Dunnville and am concerned about the 
lack of backyard birds in our area. We 
have a backyard pond and lots of plants 
and also a triple bird feeder (3 different 
seeds), but for the past 5 or 6 weeks we ’ve 
had no birds. Is there a problem in our 
area?" 

Cliff Nelson 



Ask A 
Naturalist 


Send us your nature-related queries, and 
we will try to get you an answer 


tional Audubon Society has kept 
records of Christmas Bird Counts all 
over North America for more than a 
century. Bird Studies Canada has 
monitored bird migrations, kept me¬ 
ticulous banding records during the 
spring and fall flights and have thus 
had the information to establish re¬ 
covery programs for those birds at 
risk. Banders John Miles at Selkirk 


There are many possible answers 
to the question we have this month 
about feeder and backyard birds. Un¬ 
fortunately, none is definitive, and so, I 
fear, none is entirely satisfactory. Nev¬ 
ertheless, taken together, they can give 
us a more complete understanding of 
bird populations. 

I posed the problem to the Bird 
Study Group at our last meeting. Mem¬ 
bers of this group are also having fewer 
birds at their feeders, and offer the 
following explanations. The first is that 
this year, in the Hamilton Study Area, 
there is an abundance of natural food. 
For example, Don Wills pointed out 
that the local Pin Cher- 


scribed by George Coker — he de¬ 
scribed a day at his feeders, which 
drew in 100’s of birds. The reason? 
Very bad weather. When a snowstorm 
covered all those seeds and fruits, the 
birds took advantage of George’s buf¬ 
fet, and he was able to enjoy a day of 
much activity. How many birds did he 
have the next day? None. 

Dave Wood reminded us of an¬ 
other reason we sometimes have fewer 
birds, and that is simply a matter of 
feeder maintenance. Clean feeders, 
washed out regularly with bleach, will 
help keep our bird populations healthy. 

We remember the eye dis- 


ries have more fruit than , s ease ^ at s P read so rapidly 

usual. As a result, East- through the House Finches 

ern Bluebirds in his area using feeders. Birds like 

are staying longer, and I N ' . ** • American Goldfinches, who 

regular feeder birds do i P refer n ‘8 er seed » will not 

not need the help of our j jHF return if they discover their 

seed just yet. This phe- ; ^ : feeder is plugged. This prob- 

nomenon will account ;i lem caused perhaps by the 

for many fewer winter /fe- reasfe ut ate small seed and small feeder 
finches in our yards this openings can be worsened 

year, since there are reports of full, when mold begins growing in the 
abundant cone crops north of Algonquin. packed seed. This situation we can do 
We may not readily see Common something about, but as you know, even 
Redpolls, White-winged Crossbills, Pine a clean, full feeder doesn’t guarantee 
or Evening Grosbeaks this year in the a yard full of happy, well-fed birds. 


Banana Belt. 


Quite aside from the local issues, 


The second factor was well de- bird populations do fluctuate. The Na- 


(see his fall results in this Wood 
Duck), Rick Ludkin at Ruthven, Jim 
Smith at Rock Point Provincial Park 
and others, add continually to our 
knowledge of bird numbers, move¬ 
ments and health. Long-term 
monitoring projects are the most reli¬ 
able ways to check bird populations. 

We know some of the reasons 
for such fluctuations. Tower kills, cli¬ 
mate change, light pollution, urban 
sprawl, air and water pollution, habi¬ 
tat destruction and forest 
fragmentation are a few. Exotic 
plants and animals change the dy¬ 
namics of the food chain. 

When we see fewer birds at our 
feeders, we can hope our efforts at 
conservation have done their job, that 
the birds really have much natural 
food in natural habitats. However, 
we should always keep our feeders 
full during bad weather. 

Editor : Another possible factor 
is revealed by the Hamilton Fall Bird 
Count results published in this vol¬ 
ume of the Wood Duck. Bill Lamond, 
the compiler, notes that both Black- 
capped Chickadee and 
White-breasted Nuthatch numbers 
are much lower than expected, and 
suggests that West Nile Virus might 
be to blame. See that article for more 
information - Carl. ^ 
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Migration Monitoring and Banding Reportforthe Fall 
of2002 in Selkirk Provincial Park 


by John B. Miles 

The fifth year of operating in the 
fall at the Selkirk Provincial Park 
field station of the Haldimand Bird 
Observatory officially commenced 
July 3 rd and ended November 18 lh . 
The station was operated daily once 
it officially opened except 7 days for 
inclement weather or personal com¬ 
mitments with the banding effort 
taking place on 132 days. In addition 
to the bander-in-charge, 24 volun¬ 
teers spent one or more days assisting 
with the running of the station. 

Except for days of extreme ad¬ 
verse weather when banding was not 
carried out, the station was operated 
from Vi hour before sunrise for a 
minimum of 6 hours for the passerine 
banding. On a couple of days the 
banding commenced after early 
morning rains has ceased. In Octo¬ 
ber and November most days the 
nets were opened 1-2 hours before 
dawn to catch owls and on a couple 
of nights volunteers ran the nets all 
night. 

Weather: From early June to late 
July it was hot and dry. From July 3 rd 
to 27 lh rainfall totalled 0.38 inches 
with the largest fall being 0.25 inches. 
However during the early hours of 
July 28 lh 4.40 inches fell, another 0.55 
inches fell within an hour during the 
mid morning, and a further 0.53 inches 
fell during the evening of the 29th. 
While the month’s rainfall of 5.35 
inches ended up being above aver¬ 
age, the 6 weeks of drought caused 
many plants to wilt and die. 


August continued hot and dry with 
only 0.01 inches of rain the first two 
weeks and the total monthly rainfall 
was only 0.70 inches. September con¬ 
tinued hot and dry, although the 
rainfall for the month was better with 
2.31 inches recorded. Summery con¬ 
ditions continued into the first third 
of October before more normal con¬ 
ditions developed. 

Location: The Selkirk field sta¬ 
tion has operated in the same location 
in the southwest corner of the park 
since its inaugeration in 1996. The 
census route and the study area re¬ 
mains the same. 

Banding Equipment: Banding 
was carried out using 19 mist nets, 3 
ground traps and a Jay trap. No 
changes in the nets placements were 
made and the set up appears to be 
the most efficient for the area. 

Migration: As in 2001, due to 
the relative short period between 
closedown in mid June and the early 
start-up in July, the nets were left in 
place and not taken down. The site 
was visited at least weekly during 
the shutdown period. 

July was a fairly good month with 
462 birds banded of 43 species. The 
best day was the 24th with 27 birds 
banded, but there were several days 
in the low to mid 20’s. Most numer¬ 
ous were Yellow Warblers with 62 
banded, followed by American Robin 
with 50. As has been the pattern at 
Selkirk, August was not nearly as 
productive with 373 birds banded, 
but the species richness was a little 


better at 46. On August 24 lh , 37 birds 
were baned, the best result of 
themonth, but on many days banding 
10 birds was a challenge. 

In August this year the expected 
migrants were a week to 10 days 
later than normal. Whether this was 
due to a wet cold spring that delayed 
nesting or the warm hot dry summer 
is hard to say, but this pattern contin¬ 
ued right into mid-October when more 
normal weather patterns developed. 

Things picked up in September - 
538 birds of 54 species were banded. 
A good day occurred September 6 lh 
with 63 birds banded and again on 
the 16 lh when 51 birds were banded, 
In between there were numerous 
days when the banding totals did not 
reach 10 birds. 

October has been the best month 
each fall but this year it did not start 
off well - October I s ' produced all of 
1 banded bird. On October 2nd, the 
previous day's totals were doubled, 
with a fantastic 2 birds banded. 

More normal October numbers 
started on the 3 rd with 76 birds banded 
and thereafter for the rest of the 
month there were few days when 
the number of birds banded was less 
than 30. Peak days were October 
22 nd and 23 rd with 121 and 107 birds 
banded respectfully. After a slow 
start, all told 1424 birds of 45 species 
were banded. October is kinglet 
month at Selkirk and this was borne 
out again with 475 Golden-crowned 
and 420 Ruby-crowned banded. 


) 

) 


) 
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Again the station operation ran 
into the middle of November. Juncos 
and American Tree Sparrows usu¬ 
ally arrive in numbers in early-to-mid 
November. This year was no excep¬ 
tion. 281 birds of 26 species were 
banded before close-down (although 
new migrants were still arriving the 
winter weather was making the band¬ 
ing site messy.) 48 birds banded on 
November 4 lh and 44 on the 12 lh are 
good days at Selkirk anytime. 85 
Slate-colored Juncos and 55 Golden- 
crowned Kinglets were the most 
frequently banded species in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Banding Results: 3078 birds of 
89 species were banded at Selkirk in 
the fall of 2002 which is the 3 rd best 
fall at Selkirk and only 21 birds less 
than in 2001. Most numerous birds 
banded in the fall of 2002 were: 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 533; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet 443; Slate-colored 
Junco 160; Magnolia Warbler 117; 
Song Sparrow 114; Yellow-rumped 
(Myrtle) Warbler; and Yellow War¬ 
bler 102. A Pine Warbler was banded 
for the first time in the fall at Selkirk 
this year. 

Retraps: Retraps are birds 
banded but recaptured at the same 
location within 90 days. In the fall of 
2002 338 retrapped birds were proc¬ 
essed. Some of these birds were 
regularly retrapped with some being 
caught over 20 times. 

Returns: Returns are birds 
banded at the site in prior banding 
seasons. 63 returns were caught in 
the fall of 2002. While most of these 
are resident or nesting birds in the 
area, the recapture of a junco banded 


in the spring of 2002 is noteworthy 
since it is a migrant. 

Foreign returns: Foreign re¬ 
turns are birds captured and released 
that were banded at other banding 
stations. This fall none were encoun¬ 
tered. 

Interstation recoveries: 

Interstation recoveries are birds 
banded at other of the Observatory’s 
field stations retrapped at this sta¬ 
tion. A Yellow Warbler banded at 
Rock Point May 31 s1 , 2002 was 
retrapped at Selkirk August 1 st , 2002. 

Recoveries: Recoveries are 
birds banded at Selkirk and reported 
from elsewhere. This year there were 
two: 

Black-capped Chickadee banded 
November l 5 ', 2001 retrapped 
Braddock Bay, NY April 4" 1 , 2002 

House Wren banded June 4, 2001 
recovered Maitland, ON. June 5 ,h , 
2001 


from the day camp of the William 
MacDonald Museum and a group 
from the Niagara Falls Field Natural¬ 
ists, both of which were given banding 
demonstrations. 

Acknowledgements: I would 
like to extend my appreciation to 
Parks Ontario, the Long Point Re¬ 
gion Conservation Authority and the 
Park contractor, Hans Lutzi, for per¬ 
mission to band in the park. Hans has 
been very supportive in many ways. 
This project was financially supported 
by the James L. Baillie Memorial 
Fund of Birds Studies Canada with 
funds raised through the annual Baillie 
Birdathon, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources CWIP program, the Nor¬ 
folk Field Naturalists and George 
Pond. Also the Observatory’s friends 
and members whose individual dona¬ 
tions were greatly appreciated. These 
included bird bags, 3 ring loose-leaf 
binders, file cabinets, timbits and other 
goodies, and timely cash donations. 
Goods and services were also pro¬ 
vides by Selkirk Provincial Park. 

Finally the volunteers without 
whose assistance the station’s opera¬ 
tion would have been very difficult: 2-4 
weeks; Mike Furber, 4-6 days; Mark 
Bacro. Blake Edwards, Tom Ford, 
Allison Furber, Tim Furber, 1-3 days; 

Andrew Bacro, Elizabeth Bacro, 
Andrew Bacro, David Bacro, 
Hannah Bacro, Ruth Bacro, 
Holly Britton, Tom 
Crooks, Dave Don, 
Jamie Furber, Matt 
Furber, Nancy Furber, 
Jim Heslop, Barry Jones, 
Michael Kimber, Erin Lamore, Ann 
Miles, Steve Miles, George Pond. 


Visitors: 83 visitor 
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Mudpuppies Washed Up on the Lake Erie 
Beach at Dunnville 


byW.W.Judd 

The mudpuppy, Necturus 
maculosus, lives in bodies of fresh 
water in eastern North America with 
its range extending northward into 
southern Manitoba, Ontario and Que¬ 
bec (Cook 1984). It tends to remain 
under the shelter of sunken logs, loose 
rocks and matted vegetation where it 
feeds on crayfish, insects, snails and 
bottom-dwelling fish. 

On July 25, 2002 the beach of 
Lake Erie at the south end of Lot 1, 
concession IV of the former Dunn 
Township in Dunnville was free of ac¬ 
cumulated debris. Overnight a strong 
southerly wind developed and on July 
26 the beach was littered with dead 
fish including many sheephead 
{Aplodinutus grunniens), several 
suckers ( Catastomus & 

Moxastomus sp.) and 
some large carp 
(Cyprinus carpio). In¬ 
termingled among them 
were dead mudpuppies. 

On patrolling 1200 
feet of the beach I lo¬ 
cated twelve 

mudpuppies, shown in 
the photo. They ranged 
in length from 7 l /i to 11 
Vi inches. The width of 
the body of the largest 
one was 2 inches. In 
colour, the upper sur¬ 
face of the body was 
light gray with rounded 
black spots and the 
lower surface dusky 
white. There was no 
sign of any external 


damage of the bodies. 

The local press reported on this 
unusual occurrence. On July 31 it was 
recorded that 15 000 mudpuppies were 
washed ashore in the United States 
and a couple of hundred were found at 
Point Abino east of Dunnville. On Au¬ 
gust 5 it was speculated that the death 
was caused by botulism toxin harboured 
by zebra mussels that .are eaten by 
bottom-dwelling round gobies 
(Neogobius melanostomus), a re¬ 
cently introduced fish in the great lakes. 
The gobies, in turn, are eaten by other 
fish and by mudpuppies. The report of 
August 7 included a photo of dead fish 
on a Lake Erie beach and recorded 
that another contributing factor is that 
at this time of year, in the rough 
weather, cold water from the bottom 


of the lake slides toward the shore, 
taking with it creatures that have died 
at the lower depths. ^ 

References: 

Cook, F.S. 1984. Introduction to 
Canadian Amphibians and Reptiles . 
National Museum of Natural Science, 
Ottawa. 200pp. 

Gilday, Alan. Botulism Killing Lake 
Erie Fish and Birds . Dunnville Chroni¬ 
cle, July 31,2002. 

Canadian Press. Toxins Kill Lake 
Erie Birds. Fish . London Free Press, 
August 5, 2002. 

Best, Karen. E.coli Warnings 
Posted at Beaches . Dunnville Chroni¬ 
cle, August 7,2002. 
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Noteworthy Bird Records September2002 

By Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2002 to September 30: 263. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Kenny Burrell (KB), Barb Charlton (BC), Dawn Christilaw (DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), Mark Cranford 
(MCr), Tom Crooks (TC), Lewis Crowell (LC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Cheryl Edgecombe 
(CE), Chris Escott (CEs), Denise Fell (DF), Chris Gardiner (CG), Denys Gardiner (DG), Jacques Girard (JG), Brandon 
Holden (BH), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), John Olmsted 
(JO), Don Perks (DP), Wayne Renaud (WR), Greg Salter (GSa), Glenda Slessor (GS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp 
(RSt), Tom Thomas (TT), Angie Williams (AWi), Ken Williams (KWi), Alan Wormington (AW), Peter Yoerg (PY), many 
observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
terr. -territorial bird 
SM -singing male 


Plumages, etc.: 

m. -male 

f. -female 

ad. -adult 
ba. -basic 
alt. -alternate 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

def.alt. -definitive alternate 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [BR] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [ HM] 

Niagara [NG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [ WL ] 


Common Loon: One past Woodland Cemetery [HM] Sep 
14 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle 
Marina [HM] Sep 7 (KM); one on Lake Ontario off 
Shoreacres [HL] Sep 14 (RD); one off Travelodge Hotel 

[HL] Sep 15 (KM). 

Horned Grebe: One off PetroCanada Pier [HL] Sep 9 F 
(DD.CE). 

Red-necked Grebe: 62 off Shoreacres Sep 14 (RD); 50 
off Rattray Marsh [PL] Sep 21 (JG,WR). 

American White Pelican#: One remained at Dundas Marsh 

[HM] Sep 1-30 (m.obs.). 

Great Egret#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 7 -Sep 14 (RC,GS), 
10 -Sep 21 (BH), 11 -Sep 28-29 (RD et al .); one at Rattray 
Marsh Sep 21-24 (JG,WG;CE,TC). 

Green Heron: Five at Van Wagners Ponds [HM] Sep 1 
(RD et al), and two juv. there Sep 22 (KM et al.); one at 
Valley Inn [HL] Sep 29 (RD). 


Black-crowned Night-Heron: 11 at Rattray Marsh Sep 
24 (CE,TC). 

GLOSSY IBIS#: One ba. ad.,one juv./l sl ba. remained at 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds [M7] Sep 1-7L (m.obs.). 

Turkey Vulture: A nest with two chicks found at 1.5 km 
ESE of Harrisburg [HM] Aug 2 (AW). 

Mhite Swan: One ad.,five juv. at Dunmark Lake [HM] Jul 
20 (AW). 

Wood Duck: 10 at Rattray Marsh Sep 24 (CE,DD,TC); 20 
at Valley Inn Sep 29 (RD). 

American Wigeon: Three at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD 
et al.). 

Blue-winged Teal: 18 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 14 
(RD et al). 

Northern Shoveler: One past Van Wagners Beach [HM] 
Sep 28 (RD et al.). 

Northern Pintail: 110 past Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 
(RD et al). 
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Green-winged Teal: 40 past Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 
(RD et al .); 16 at Millgrove Loam Pits [ HM] Sep 29 (RD). 

Redhead: Two at Tollgate Ponds [HM] Sep 14 (RD et al.). 
Ring-necked Duck: Two at Windermere Basin [ HM] Sep 

14 F (RD et al.). 

Greater Scaup: Seven off Van Wagners Beach Sep 14 F 
(RD et al). 

White-winged Scoter: One past Van Wagners Beach Sep 

15 (RD et al.). 

Long-tailed Duck: Three off Van Wagners Beach Sep 15 
(RD et al). 

Hooded Merganser: Two f. at LaSalle Marina Sep 15 
(RD et al.)-, three at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et al.). 

Ruddy Duck: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 24 F (RD). 
Osprey: Two at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 29 (RD). 

Bald Eagle#: One ad. at Grand River at Caledonia [HD] 
Sep 3 (GSa); one over Waterdown [HM] Sep 16 and one 
ad. there Sep 23 (TT); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 21 (BH); 
two imm. over Ruthven Park, Cayuga [HD] Sep 25 (RL). 

Northern Harrier: Two at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et 
al). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: A pair at Westover Southwest 
Complex [HM] Jun 14 (AW); a pair at 1 km N of Duffs 
Corners [HM] Jul 17 (AW). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One ad. at Curran’s Swamp [HM] Jul 31 
(AW); one at Twenty Rd W of Nebo Rd [HM] Sep 2 F 
(RD). 

Broad-winged Hawk: 75 over Waterdown Sep 16 and 100 
there Sep 23 (TT); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (RC et al.); 
one at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 29 L (RD). 

Merlin#: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 6 (DL,GL); one 
at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 14 (KM); one at Bronte 
Creek Prov Park [HL] Sep 22 (LC); one over Waterdown 
Sep 16 and another there Sep 23 (TT); one at Ford Plant, 
Oakville [HL] Sep 24 (CE,DD,TC). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Sep 15 (KM); one over Waterdown Sep 16 (TT); one juv. at 
Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 (RD et al.). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (DD et al). 

Sora#: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 11-17 (CE et 
al.); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 14-17 (DF et al.), and 
two there Sep 22 (KM et al.); 14 at Rattray Marsh Sep 24 
(CE,TC); three at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (RC et al.). 

American Coot: Ten off LaSalle Marina Sep 21 (KM). 
Sandhill Crane#: 4 over Rattray Marsh Sep 28 (fide TC). 


Black-bellied Plover: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD 
et al.); one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 29 (JG,WR). 

American Golden-Plover#: 14 at Unity Rd W of Hwy 6 
[HD] Sep 2-8 (KWi,AWi;m.obs.); one def. alt. at Dundas 
Marsh Sep 14 (RC,GS); two juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 
14 (KM et al). 

Semipalmated Plover: Six at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 1 
(RD et al); 22 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 14 (RD et 
al.); three at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et al.). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Four at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 17 
(DL,GL). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 12 at N Service Rd & Guelph Line 
[HL] Sep 3 (RD); 15 at Valley Inn Sep 12 (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Seven at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 2 
(BC); two at Windermere Basin Sep 14 (RD,DD,TC), and 
one there Sep 24 (RD). 

Spotted Sandpiper: Four at Shoreacres Sep 14 (RD). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One juv. at Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] 
Sep 1 (RD et al.). 

Sanderling: Seven at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 1 (RD et al.). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 20 at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 
1 (RD et al.); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 21 (KM). 

Least Sandpiper: 32 at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 1 (RD et 
al); 27 at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 2 (BC); five at Valley 
Inn Sep 29 (RD). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: Two ad. at Grimsby Sewage 
Ponds Sep 1 (RD et al.), and three there Sep 2 (KM). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: One at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 1 (RD et 
al.); one at Windermere Basin Sep 6 (CE); three at Tollgate 
Ponds Sep 15 (RD et al.); six at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Sep 15 (KM). 

Dunlin: One ad. remained at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 
1-30 (m.obs.); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 14 F (RC,GS). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 1 
(RD et al.); one at Windermere Basin Sep 6 (CE); two at 
Tollgate Ponds Sep 17 (CE,TC); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 
21 (BH); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 30 (TC,DD). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: One at Unity Rd W of Hwy 6 
Sep 6*-8 (CE,DD,TC;m.obs.); one at Grimsby Sewage 
Ponds Sep 14 L (RD et al.). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Five at Windermere Basin Sep 6 
(CE), and one there Sep 24 L (RD). 

Wilson’s Snipe (formerly Common Snipe): One at Val¬ 
ley Inn Sep 22 F (KM et al.). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One at Vanderliek Ponds, Bis¬ 
marck [AG] Aug 31 L (PY). 


Red-necked Phalarope#: Five off Van Wagners Beach 
Sep 1 (RSt); three at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et al.), and 
four there Sep 29 L (DD et al.). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 6 -Sep 
1 (RD et al.), lad.,ljuv. light morph -Sep 2 (BC,RD), 1 -Sep 
6 (DD,TC;DL,GL), lad. -Sep 7 (KM), 5 -Sep 7 (fide MCr), 
lad. light morph -Sep 8 (KB), 1 -Sep 15 (CEs et al.); one off 
Confederation Park [HM] Sep 4 (CE,DD,TC); one off 
Sioux Lookout [HL] Sep 28 (DP). 

Jaeger species#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 1 -Sep 1 
(RSt), 4 -Sep 27 (RD), 1 -Sep 28 (RD et al). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER#: One juv. off Van Wagners 
Beach Sep 15 (CEs et al); one ad. off Sioux Lookout Sep 
28 L (DP). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Four off Fifty Point C.A. Sep 14 
(RD,DD,TC); three off Van Wagners Beach Sep 15 (RD et 
al). 

Sabine’s Gull#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 27 
* (RD). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: One juv. off Fifty Point C.A. 
Sep 1 (RD et al); one juv. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 1 
(BH et al.), and two there Sep 2 (BC,RD). 

Caspian Tern: One at Valley Inn Sep 22 (KM et al.); two 
off Van Wagners Beach Sep 28 (RD et al.). 

Common Tern: 20 off Sioux Lookout Sep 14 (RD); 30 off 
Van Wagners Beach Sep 15 (RD et al). 

Forster’s Tern#: One I s ' ba. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 
8 (KB); four at Burlington Ship Canal [HM/HL] Sep 30 L 
(TC,DD). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 L 
(DD et al.). 

Chimney Swift: Nine off Sioux Lookout Sep 14 (RD); one 
at CCIW [HL] Sep 27 L (RD). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Eight at Shoreacres Sep 
11 (CE), and 12 there Sep 20 (CE,DD,TC). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at 4 km SSW of Shef¬ 
field [HM] Jun 16 (AW); one at Harrisburg [HM] Jun 17 
(AW); one at 3.5 km SSW of Lynden [HM] Jun 18 (AW); 
one juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 F (DD et al). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Patterson Tract [HM] 
Jun 1 (AW); three at Troy Riparian Complex [HM] Jun 2 
(AW); a pair at a nest at Woodburn [HM] Jun 6 (AW); one 
at Southcote [HM] Jun 6 (AW); two at 4 km SSW of 
Sheffield Jun 16 (AW); one at Harrisburg Jun 17 (AW); 
four NW of Jersey ville [HM] Jun 18 (AW); two NE of Troy 
[HM] Jun 19 (AW); one at Tiffany Creek Headwaters 
[HM] Jun 28 (AW); two at Orkney [HM] Jun 30 (AW); 
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three at Peters Corners [HM] and three 1.5 km ESE of 
Harrisburg Aug 2 (AW). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Shoreacres Sep 22 F 
(DD). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Kilbride [HL] Aug 21-28 
(DCh.JCh); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (RC et al). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Woodland Cemetery 
Sep 1 (RD et al); one at Shoreacres Sep 14 (TC,DD), and 
another there Sep 17 L (TC). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 
22 (KM et al.). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Southcote [HM] Jun 6 
L (AW); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 17 L (CE,TC). 

“Traill’s” Flycatcher: One at Ruthven Park Sep 25 L 
(RL). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 L 


Eastern Phoebe: One at Shoreacres Sep 17 F (TC). 

Eastern Kingbird: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 14 
L (DL,GL). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at Shoreacres Sep 14 F (TC,DD). 
Warbling Vireo: One at Shoreacres Sep 14 L (TC,DD). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at LaSalle Park Sep 12 F (RD); 
four at Shoreacres Sep 17 (CE,TC); one at Woodland 
Cemetery Sep 28 (KWi). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Six at Shoreacres Sep 17 (CE,TC); three 
at Hendrie Valley [HL] Sep 29 (RD). 

Bank Swallow: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 14 L 
(RD et al). 

Barn Swallow: 18 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 14 (RD,DD,TC). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One ad.,one juv. at Tiffany Creek 
Headwaters Jun 28 (AW). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 
1 (RD et al). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Peters Corners Aug 1 (AW); two 
at Shoreacres Sep 12-14 (CE); two at Rattray Marsh Sep 
24 (CE,DD,TC); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et al). 

House Wren: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 28 (RD). 

Winter Wren: One juv. at 1.5 km NW of Duffs Corners 
Jul 22 (AW); one at Shoreacres Sep 30 F (RD). 

Sedge Wren#: Two SM at Tiffany Creek Headwaters Jun 
28 (AW). 

Marsh Wren#: Eight at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (RC et al). 
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Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Two at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 F 
(RD et al). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Shoreacres Sep 14 
(RD,DD,TC). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: Four at Ruthven Park Sep 25 F 
(RL). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Shoreacres Sep 12 F (CE). 

Hermit Thrush: Two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 30 F 
(TC,DD). 

Gray Catbird: 15 at Hendrie Valley Sep 29 (RD). 

American Pipit: Three at Tollgate Ponds Sep 14 F (RD et 
al.); 14 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (DD et al.). 

Golden-winged Warbler#: Two f. at Orkney Jun 30 (AW). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Ruthven Park Sep 25 L 
(RL). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et 
al.). 

Northern Parula#: Three at Shoreacres Sep 17F-21 
(CE,TC,DD); one at Hendrie Valley Sep 29 (RD). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Valley Inn Sep 24 L (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Three SM at Harrisburg Jun 17 
(AW); four at Shoreacres Sep 17 (CE,TC); one at Ruthven 
Park Sep 25 L (RL). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Woodbum Jun 6 L (AW); ten 
at Shoreacres Sep 17 (CE,TC); one at Shoreacres Sep 30 
(RD). 

Cape May Warbler#: Seven at Woodland Cemetery Sep 
22 F (CE et al.); one at Ruthven Park Sep 25 (RL). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One m. at Grimsby Sew¬ 
age Ponds Sep 1 F (RD,CE,DD). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Three at Windermere Basin 
Sep 15 F (JO); 50 at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et al.). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at LaSalle Park 
Sep 12 F (RD). 

Blackburnian Warbler: Two at Shoreacres Sep 17 
(CE,TC). 

Pine Warbler: One at Valley Inn Sep 24 F (RD). 

Palm Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 F (RD et 
al). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: Two at Shoreacres Sep 17 L 
(CE,TC). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 14 F 
(RD). 
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Black-and-white Warbler: Five at Shoreacres Sep 17 L 
(CE,TC). 

American Redstart: One at Hendrie Valley Sep 29 (RD). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Ruthven Park Sep 25 L 
(RL). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Sinclairville Woods [HM] 
May 1 * (AW); two at Shoreacres Sep 14 F (RD,DD,TC). 

Hooded Warbler#: One m. at Escarpment E of Fifty Rd 
[NG] Jun 9 (JO,RSt); two SM at Bulls Point, N Shore of 
Cootes Paradise [HM] Jun 16 (RSt,RSn), and one m. there 
Sep 25 L (DG.CG). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery and three 
at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 1 F (RD et al.); one at 
Dundas Marsh Sep 25 L (RC et al.). 

Canada Warbler: One SM at Patterson Tract Jun 1 (AW); 
one at Shoreacres Sep 17 L (CE,TC). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Kilbride Aug 28 L (DCh,JCh). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 
2 -Sep 25 * (RC et al.), 3 -Sep 28 (RD et al.), 4 -Sep 29 
(DD et al). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: Two at Windermere Basin (JO) and 
one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds (KM) Sep 15 F. 

Swamp Sparrow: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 28 F 
(RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: Three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Sep 14 F (DL.GL); 20 at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (RD et al). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at Kilbride May 4 L (DCh,JCh). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Waterdown North 
Wetlands [HM] Sep 23 L (TT). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Shoreacres Sep 30 L (RD). 

Rusty Blackbird: Ten at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 F (RC et 
al). 

Orchard Oriole#: One I s ' alt. m.,one f. at Lynden Rd & 
Cone 5 [HM] Jun 3 (AW); one m. at Harrisburg Jun 17 
(AW); one l sl alt. m.,one f. at Harrisburg Jul 3 (AW). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek 
[HM] Sep 7 L (DL.GL). 


Please send your bird records for October 2002 by Jan. 10 
to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, 
Ont., LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: 
rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ^ 
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Birds Going Extinct and Reporting the Stink 


by Michael Rowlands 

It was fitting that, on Remembrance 
Day 2002,60 Bird Study Group (BSG) 
members gathered to remember a bird 
that was declared extinct at 1 pm on 
September 1,1914. That date, as guest 
speaker Jon McCracken (Ontario Pro¬ 
gram Director for Bird Studies Canada) 
informed us, was the day that Martha, 
the last Passenger Pigeon, died in cap¬ 
tivity in the Cincinnati Zoo at the age 
of 29. Once known to darken North 
American skies in flocks of up to 3 
billion birds, the Passenger Pigeon de¬ 
clined exponentially in the wild in just 
40 years. By the turn of the century, 
only captive birds remained and they 
refused to breed in captivity. 

Hindsight has given us many rea¬ 
sons, human and biological, for this 
demise, Jon explained. Humans 
hunted the once-plentiful pigeons ef¬ 
ficiently and greedily for food. With 
no awareness that the seemingly in¬ 
finite pigeon populations were 
depleting, the market hunters relent¬ 
lessly pursued the birds without a 
concern for the future of the spe¬ 
cies. 

For their part, the “silly” pigeons 
had several factors against their sur¬ 
vival: they nested in huge colonies 
that were irresistible to their greedy 
human predators; and they moved in 
dense concentrations year-round 
which facilitated their persecution by 
market hunters. What’s more, both 
the adults and the squabs (fledglings) 
were delectable, so the hunters took 
them all and left no young birds to 
replace the adults. With the adult 
birds normally producing only one egg 
a year, the species could not sustain 
the hunting pressure. 


From the 



With these facts as background, 
Jon then proceeded to show us a 
montage of slides about the Passen¬ 
ger Pigeon cleverly synchronized to 
the Beatles’ ballad “Martha My 
Dear.” It was a sad story, indeed, 
but there was a silver lining; Martha 
was martyred so that other species 
might be saved. Two years after her 
death, Canada and the United States 
signed the Migratory Bird Treaty of 
1916 to limit market hunting of birds 
and usher in an era of conservation 
and protection of wild 
species. 

Jon suggested that 
50 or 60 other species 
of birds were probably 
saved by the Migratory 
Bird Treaty. Maybe the 
increased awareness 
will help to save spe¬ 
cies like the Barn Owl, 

Prothonotary Warbler, 
and the Loggerhead 
Shrike (in Ontario), and 
the Whooping Crane 
and California Condor. 

Just back from a trip to Hondu¬ 
ras, Jon also mentioned that there is 
“new thinking” in Central America 
these days about the preservation of 
migratory birds, so that too is a hope¬ 
ful sign. 


Next up was Barry Cherriere 
with some excellent close-up slides 
of some of the rarities seen in our 
region in the last month or so. He 
showed us some great photos of a 
Red Phalarope, a Tropical Kingbird, 
a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher and a Wil¬ 
son’s Snipe. 

After our usual refreshment 
break, Lynda Lukasik, Executive Di¬ 
rector of Environment Hamilton, was 
introduced as our second guest 
speaker of the evening. This fledg¬ 
ling environmental group became 
incorporated as a not-for-profit in 
August 2001 and was operational in 
January 2002. Its board of directors 
includes Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
members Brian McHattie, Don 
McLean and Betty Blashill. With a 
goal of facilitating community envi¬ 
ronmentalism, it engages in activities 
that will bring atten¬ 
tion to environmental 
problems and help citi¬ 
zens direct their 
complaints and sam¬ 
ples to the proper 
authorities. 

To better help peo¬ 
ple in the northeast end 
of Hamilton to identify 
sources of air pollution, 
Environment Hamilton 
has prepared photo¬ 
graphic diagrams of 
the Dofasco and Stelco 
skylines, as seen from across the 
harbour. All of the active smoke¬ 
stacks and blast furnaces have been 
identified so that citizens calling in a 
complaint can use these stack keys 
to name the exact source of any at¬ 
mospheric discharges they have seen. 



Passenger Pigeon from 
www. riverwoodhall 
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On the back of the stack keys are these inheritable mutations to the Bitterns and assorted shorebirds at 

the telephone numbers for the Minis- level of air pollution in Hamilton. By Point Pelee. We heard about Ameri- 

try of the Environment (MOE) and a empowering more citizens to make can Crows, Red-bellied 
24-hour Spills Action Centre. The informed complaints about this pollu- Woodpeckers, Snow Geese, North- 

stack keys have been distributed to tion, there is a greater chance that ern Goshawks, Hermit Thrushes, 

all people who live on the Beach action will be taken to curb it. Hav- American Robins and Red-winged 

Strip in Hamilton’s east end so that j ng local birdwatchers aware of the Blackbirds in Hamilton. And there 

they can provide more informed in- problems is also helpful, Linda con- were Gray Jays, Boreal Chickadees, 

put to the MOE. eluded, as we are all extra eyes, ears Long-eared Owls and Saw-whet 

To explain the relevance of her an d noses in the quest for uncovering Owls seen near Algonquin Park, 

organization’s efforts to Hamilton polluters and reporting them to the ^ dosing the meeting) Glenda 

birdwatchers, Lynda mentioned the proper authorities. slessor reminded us tha{ (he Winter 

research of McMaster researcher Dr. Our monthly sightings with Dennis Bird List period runs from Decem- 

Jim Quinn. His studies of Herring Lewington featured reports from ber 1 to February 28, and suggested 

Gulls in Hamilton Harbour have many of the dozen or so BSG mem- that anyone interested in aids to iden- 

shown a higher incidence of NA bers who had part j c j pated j n the p al j tifying birds by their songs and calls 

mutation in sperm an e ggc e s * a ” Bird Count on November 3, We heard should check out the following 

in co omes of t e same lr stu le 0 f p^j n g Eiders, Red-necked Grebes, website: http://www.1000plus.com/ 

in more rura settings, e attn utes Red-throated Loons, American BirdSong/birdsngb.html . §§ 


Holton Counts Nature Too! 

by Mary Ellen Starodub • to record biological species importance of healthy riparian zones, 

HNC in collaboration with Halton (plant and animal) and habitats of fields, and forests as indicators and 

North Peel Field Naturalists and Halton Region, thus contributing to mediators of the quality of water, air, 

South Peel Field Naturalists is gear- our knowledge of the diversity and and soils. 


ing up for a new project to commence 
early in 2003 to conduct a Natural 
Areas Inventory (NAI) of Halton 
Region. This project will build on the 
great successes of the soon to be 
completed Hamilton NAI (“Nature 
Counts”) led by the HNC and will 
involve input from the three Conser¬ 
vation Authorities (Conservation 
Halton, Credit Valley Conservation, 
and Grand River Conservation), Royal 
Botanical Gardens, OMNR, the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission and 
the five Halton municipalities. As this 
is a significant undertaking it will re¬ 
quire in-kind and financial support 
totalling near $500,000, and will take 
over two years to complete. The 
goals of the project are two-fold: 


vitality of local flora and fauna, and 

• to build capacity and commu¬ 
nity awareness of local natural areas 
which will enable local environmen¬ 
tal education, environmental 
stewardship and smart growth in our 
communities. 

Proposals submitted to the 
Trillium Foundation and Burlington 
Community Foundation were well re¬ 
ceived and we anticipate a positive 
response from both. Given the in¬ 
creased pressures of development 
and the gradual erosion of the au¬ 
thority of the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission, the time for this study 
is now! As naturalists, biologists, sci¬ 
entists and residents of these 
communities, we all recognize the 


This project will help naturalists 
and others understand our local natu¬ 
ral capital so that we may better 
nuture it and in doing so, nuture the 
well-being of our communities. It will 
be a great opportunity for our mem¬ 
bers to learn about our local natural 
secrets, and to contribute to an im¬ 
portant scientific study; over the 
course of the project HNC will be 
calling on volunteers to fulfill a vari¬ 
ety of tasks including com¬ 
munications, field-work, and fund rais¬ 
ing. For further information contact 
Brian McHattie, President HNC, Bill 
Mcllveen, Halton North Peel Field 
Naturalists, or Mark Cranford, South 
Peel Field Naturalists. Nature counts 
on you! 
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ASmart Growth Strategy for the City of Hamilton: 

An Opportunity or Business As Usual? 


By Brian McHattie 

Have you heard of “smart 
growth”? The term was invented in 
the state of Oregon where the state 
government had the foresight to estab¬ 
lish that country’s first urban growth 
boundaries in the mid-1970s. As an 
indication of the effectiveness in 
achieving smart growth, the population 
of Portland increased by 31 per cent 
between 1990 and 2000, while the ur¬ 
ban growth boundary increased in size 
by only three per cent. In the early 
1990s, the state of Maryland opted for 
an incentive-based approach to devel¬ 
opment by subsidizing economic 
development only in state-approved 
smart growth areas (i.e., along public 
transit lines, for redevelopment of old 
industrial lands), and offering a “live 
near your work” program providing 
citizens with cash to purchase homes 
near places of employment. 

In Ontario, the Ministry of Munici¬ 
pal Affairs assembled smart growth 
panels across the province, beginning 
in spring 2002. The Central Ontario 
panel covers the Greater Toronto Area, 
including Hamilton and Niagara, and is 
specifically charged with developing a 
long-term strategy to cope with the 
anticipated three million people who 
will make this area home in the next 30 
years. In early December, I attended a 
focus group of this panel to comment 
on a preliminary vision and core values 
they have developed to guide the Cen¬ 
tral Ontario strategy. I was pleased to 
see that their overall approach to growth 
included the development of a natural 
heritage system of protected core ar¬ 
eas and linking corridors. 

Never one to be left behind, Ham¬ 
ilton embarked on its own smart 
growth strategy in September 2002. 


It is called the Growth Related Inte¬ 
grated Development Strategy 
(GRIDS) and HNC’s Jack Santa- 
Barbara sits on the Mayor’s Task 
Force on GRIDS. The GRIDS proc¬ 
ess is a key ingredient in the new 
City’s first Official Plan. You may 
recall that in June 1992, the Region 
of Hamilton-Wentworth adopted Vi¬ 
sion 2020 - The Sustainable Region. 
The HNC was one of the key au¬ 
thors of the section of the document 
that described Hamilton’s landscape 
in 2020. 

The GRIDS process promises to 
proceed in line with Vision 2020 princi¬ 
ples (note that the City will be reviewing 
and updating Vision 2020 and develop¬ 
ing a new Official Plan in 2003). To 
date, we have focused our efforts on 
ensuring that development of a natural 
heritage system is a key component of 
this work. This work builds on the 1991 
natural areas inventory and Nature 
Counts projects that the HNC has com¬ 
pleted in partnership with the City, 
Conservation Authorities and other con¬ 
servation groups. 

What does this mean to Hamilton 
naturalists? First off, as we did with 
the term sustainable development, we 
must use our detective skills to deter¬ 
mine exactly what smart growth 
means. Provincially, the Ministry of 
Transportation tells us that smart growth 
includes the Mid-Peninsula highway 
(not public transit or railways) - de¬ 
pending upon which one you look at, 
their three proposed routes have the 
potential to devastate the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment, Cootes Paradise, and 
Flamborough wetlands. At the May¬ 
or’s Task Force, some stakeholders 
believe smart growth means expan¬ 
sion of the urban boundary all the way 


to a 5 million passenger/year Hamilton 
airport! So, equipped with a healthy 
dose of birders’ skepticism, it is up to 
the HNC to take the lead on defining 
smart growth in Hamilton. I would sug¬ 
gest it includes, at minimum, the 
following concepts: no more urban 
sprawl, strong natural areas and farm¬ 
land protection, increased public transit, 
urban renewal, embracing a diversity 
of housing options, and lots of high 
quality community involvement. 

In promoting the HNC vision for 
smart growth, the HNC and Friends of 
Red Hill Valley invited the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists (FON) to Ham¬ 
ilton in early December to release their 
new publication, A Smart Future for 
Ontario: How to Protect Nature and 
Curb Urban Sprawl in Your Com¬ 
munity. Over 100 citizens showed up 
to hear presentations from the FON’s 
Gregor Beck, Linda Pim, and Joel 
Ornoy as they outlined the Smart 
Growth Toolbox: 32 recommendations 
to a smarter, nature-friendly future for 
Ontario. This publication is a must read 
for all naturalists and can be 
downloaded from the FON website at 
www.ontarionature.org . or copies will 
be available at the HNC January meet¬ 
ing. 

As we have done since our involve¬ 
ment in the Hamilton Harbour Remedial 
Action Plan in the late 1980s, the HNC is 
in the middle of the most important land 
use planning processes affecting wildlife 
and naturalists in our region. The more 
HNC members get involved in attending 
citizen involvement events for the GRIDS, 
Vision 2020 renewal, and Official Plan 
processes, the better for wildlife, and the 
better for birding! To get involved, please 
contact me at mchattie@interlynx.net or 
(905)540-1094.^ 
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Supporton Expressways Moratorium 


The Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists (FON) has launched a province-wide 
campaign for a moratorium on building 
400 series highways, their extensions or 
expansions, including the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway and the Mid-Peninsula Cor¬ 
ridor. Friends of Red Hill supports this 
campaign and are asking everyone to 
write to the Premier at the Legislative 
Building, Queen’s Park, Toronto, ON 
M7A 1A1 or to e-mail him at 
webprem@gov.on.ca . His phone number 
is 1-416-325-1941. 

The moratorium call is a practical 
step to protect our communities and natu¬ 
ral areas. The provincial government says 
it supports “smart growth” and has es¬ 
tablished smart growth panels to develop 
over-arching plans to manage growth in 
southern Ontario. It makes no sense to 
build more highways BEFORE these 
plans are completed. New highways gen¬ 
erate more "stupid growth" - uncontrolled 
urban sprawl that is car-dependent, eats 
up farmland and natural areas, and is far 
more expensive than revitalizing existing 
urban areas. 

The primary stated purpose of the 
Red Hill Creek Expressway is to sub¬ 
sidize sprawl development in upper 
Stoney Creek and the east Mountain. 
The cost will be mainly borne by exist¬ 
ing taxpayers, especially since Hamilton 
has absurdly low development charges 
that already heavily subsidize new sub¬ 
divisions. 

The call for a moratorium on ex¬ 
pressways is taken from “A Smart Future 
for Ontario,” a publication of the FON 
which states in part: 

“It is essential that if we are to fully 
integrate transportation planning with land- 
use planning, there be at the very least a 
temporary moratorium on planning and 
building of any new 400-series highways 


and widenings of and extensions to exist¬ 
ing 400-series highways and municipal 
roadways of equivalent size. The mora¬ 
torium must last until a comprehensive 
Ontario smart-growth strategy, including 
a smart transportation network, is com¬ 
pleted.” 

"The action should include a freeze 
on the Mid-Peninsula Highway (intended 
to create an entirely new right-of-way 
from Fort Erie to the Greater Toronto 
Area), the Red Hill Creek Expressway 
in Hamilton, the northerly extension of 
Highway 427 (across the Oak Ridges 
Moraine and beyond), and the easterly 
extension of Highway 407 to Highways 
35/115. It can be difficult to grow smarter 
if highways that fuel sprawl have already 
been built. Aggressive transportation de¬ 
mand management will get more and 
more cars off existing highways, leaving 
more capacity for goods movement by 
trucks. 

, “Over 80% of threatened or en¬ 
dangered plant species are at risk 
primarily through habitat destruction 
from human activity such as the cut¬ 
ting of woodlands and draining 
wetlands to expand urban areas.” 

This action is one of thirty-two 
being recommended for developing 
smart communities. Please see the 
FON web site for further details: 
www.ontarionature.org. 

Jack Santa-Barbara is represent¬ 
ing the HNC on the City of Hamilton’s 
smart growth planning process, called 
the “Mayor’s Task Force on Growth 
Related Integration Development 
Study” (GRIDS). The Club is working 
to build naturalists’ concepts into 
GRIDS and into the City of Hamilton’s 
first Official Plan. See the article by 
Brian McHattie is this volume of the 
Wood Duck. ^ 


Hamilton Environmentally 
Significant Areas Impact 
Evaluation Group 
(ESAIEG) Needs New 
Members 

by Cathy Plosz, City of Hamilton 

Natural Heritage Planner 

ESAIEG is a voluntary technical 
group established to advise the Plan¬ 
ning and Development Department of 
the City of Hamilton on the impacts of 
development within or adjacent to En¬ 
vironmentally Significant Areas 
(ESAs). The group meets in the 
evening on the second Thursday of 
each month at Hamilton City Hall. 

Because of the technical nature of 
the committee, academic qualifications 
and professional experience are impor¬ 
tant. As a group, ESAIEG should include 
a balance of expertise in disciplines such 
as biology, botany, aquatic and terrestrial 
ecology, hydrology, engineering, forest 
ecology, geology and soil science, and 
environmental planning. 

At present, members with exper¬ 
tise in the following areas are of 
particular interest: 

• Botany 

• Environmental Planning 

• Forest Ecology 

• Environmental Engineering 

• Terrestrial Biology 

Members should be comfortable 

working in small, consensus-based 
groups and be familiar with municipal 
land-use planning issues. 

If you are interested in this oppor¬ 
tunity, please send a letter of interest 
with your curriculum vitae or resume 
by Friday January 3, 2003. For more 
information, contact Cathy Plosz at 
(905) 643-1262 extension 231 or 
cplosz@hamilton.ca. ^ 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 


Monday, January 13 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

The Toronto Wildlife 
Centre: Helping People 
and Wildlife in the 
Urban Jungle 

with Nathalie Karvonen, founder 
of Toronto Wildlife Centre 

Nathalie Karvonen is a biologist with years 
of experience in zoos, vet clinics, and other 
animal organizations who started Toronto 
Wildlife Centre in 1992. She will walk us 
through the world of the Centre, which now 
treats over 3,000 sick, injured and orphaned 
native wild animals each year, representing 
more than 200 species of birds, mammals, 
reptiles, and amphibians. 

Next Month 

Monday, February 10 8:00 p.m. 

Storm Chasing 

with Mark Robinson. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club ’ sMembership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! Guests are 
always welcome at our meetings. 

Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inj u - 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


BIRD STUDY GROUP 

Monday, January 20 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive, Burlington. 
7:00-7:30: Decaf shade-grown coffee and 
snacks, in the library. 

7:30-9:30: Meeting 

Contact: Glenda Slessor 
905-637-2022 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an 
identification session and a workshop, film 
or set of slides about some aspect of birding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Kerrith McKay on Common 
Eider research on South Hampton Island, 
Nunavut; and Rob Dobos reporting on the 
Second Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. 



WANTED 


Articles and illustrations are needed for the 
Wood Duck. Let us know about the inter¬ 
esting sightings you have made. Bring to 
our attention the issues that you believe are 
important to naturalists and our commu¬ 
nity. 

Please send submissions to: 

Carl Rothfels, 

20 Kipling St, Hamilton 
L8S3X3 

or via email to: crothfels@vahoo.ca 

Deadline for submissions is generally the 
12th of the month before the issue is dated. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday January 4,8:15 a.m. 

HAWKS AND OWLS 

Join in on Mike Street’s annual search for 
hawks and owls out in the countryside 
south of Hamilton. Bring a lunch or pur¬ 
chase one along the way. Meet at the South 
Hamilton Mall, NW corner of Rymal and 
Upper James, near CIBC. Call Mike for de¬ 
tails at 648-3737. 

Saturday January 5 
LAKE ONTARIO WINTER 
DUCK COUNT 

Part of lake-wide waterfowl census. Cover¬ 
age in our area from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. Everyone, including beginners, wel¬ 
come. Call George Naylor at 575-9016 for 
details. 

Saturday January 18,8:00 a.m. 
WINTER BIRDS DUNDAS VALLEY 

Meet.Bob at the Fortinos parking lot in 
Ancaster along Wilson St., just west of 
Fiddler’s Green Rd. With luck, winter finches 
will be about in the valley. Call Bob Curry for 
more info at 637-2022. 

Saturday February 1,1:00 p.m. 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

Last year over 30 species were identified on 
this walk. Put your plant ID skills to the test. 
Join Dean Gugler at Sanctuary Park in 
Dundas. Use entrance from Sanctuary Drive 
in thePleasant Valley neighbourhood. Fol¬ 
low Pleasant Ave off Old Ancaster Rd. 
Contact Dean Gugler at 627-9779 for more 
info. 

Sunday February 9,9:00 a.m. 

HAWKS & OWLS OF HALDIMXND 

Join long-time club member John Miles as 
he leads us in a search for hawks and owls 
in the Caledonia-Cayuga-Hagersville area. 
Bring a lunch and meet at the Tim Hortons 
in Hagersville. Call John for details at (519) 
587-5223. 
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